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The following purely orthographic changes 
are incorporated in the glossary under the 
corrected form : The one great alteration that 
has been made in the orthography is the 
graphic differentiation of consonantal * (_/)and 
vocalic i — a change that commends itself. 
Further changes are : bjgo~,f.(bjoo~um Vsp. j,2) 
instead of bjddr, m; kor, f. (GutSr. II. 44, 3) 
instead of kjgr; r0k, n. pi. (a frequent word) 
instead of rgk; czgir, m. (cegi, Vsp. 61, 3 ; Rp. 
44, 8; and frequently as name of the god of 
the sea) instead of cegir. Quantity is changed 
in : firar, m. pi. (a frequent word) not firar; 
id, /. (ib~ir Hmtlm. 1, 2) not id; tiginn, adj. 
(tiginna, Am. 91, 4) not tiginn; topt, f. (toptir 
Grm. u,6) not t6pt. 

The following changes are accepted, but are, 
nevertheless, not glossed as corrected : en, 
conj. should throughout be written enn; grceta 
{greetir Ls. 37, 4 ; grcetta H&v. 109, 6 ; HH. II. 
28, 4) should be grceta; grceti, n. pi. (Sig. 64, 8; 
HmtSm. 1,3; GuSr. II. 10, 6) should be grceti; 
greetir, m. {grceti Hj/m. 14, 3) should begrcelir; 
kv0kva, (HmSm. 1, 8 ; kv0kisk H&v. 57, 3) 
should be kveykva; vczla (vcelti, Grm. 6, 5) 
should be vila. 

The glossary, as the preface states, is to be 
considered but the precursor of a complete dic- 
tionary to the lays of the Edda. This larger 
work is intended to form the third volume of a 
new annotated edition of the Edda to be pre- 
pared by B. Sijmons, who will adopt a nor- 
malized orthography to accord with the sur- 
mised age of the lays. The future glossary 
will not only follow the new orthography, but 
will cite every word, including variants, by 
strophe and line ; it will also properly gloss 
the second member of compounds, and in the 
case of rarely occurring words will furnish 
citations from the poetry outside the Edda. 
In the mean time the present book is unmis- 
takably a valuable contribution to Old Norse 
poetical subsidia. The readings of our only 
available poetical dictionary, the Lexicon 
Poeticum of Egilsson, have been, in many 
cases, superseded ; and, although at first alto- 
gether admirable, it must now be used with 
extreme caution. With a dictionary carefully 
made on the plan suggested in the preface 
the study of Old Norse poetry will take a 
long stride forward. That much still remains 



to be done in clearing up the difficulties of the 
Edda text as it has come down to us, is shown 
by the numerous question marks after read- 
ings and definitions in the present book. A 
careful examination of the skaldic poetry in 
the light of the criticism of the last few years 
ought to do much toward clearing away some 
of them. As Gering's present work is by him- 
self regarded as in a sense only tentative, many 
criticisms that would be in order on it ought 
justly to be withheld for the other, which, no 
doubt, will itself anticipate them. 

Wm. H. Carpenter. 

Columbia College. 



Representative English Prose and English 
Prose Writers by Theodore W. Hunt, 
Ph. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Language in the College of New Jersey. 
Author of 'The Principles of Written Dis- 
course,' etc. A. C. Armstrong and Son, 
New York. 527 pp. i2mo, #1.50. 

To write a scholarly and comprehensive 
treatise on English Prose is no easy task. It 
requires a general knowledge of the whole 
scope of English Literature. The writer should 
be as familiar with the style of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle as he is with that of 'Heroes and 
Hero Worship.' He must believe in the study 
of literature itself as a broad historic continuity. 
No mere dabbler in pet epochs, no short-sighted 
enthusiast who mistakes the petty confines of 
a single century for the broad domain of litera- 
ture in the land where " Freedom slowly 
broadens down from precedent to precedent," 
will be equal to giving to English Prose any- 
thing like the adequate treatment that Becker 
gave to German Style. A mere belief in the 
historic development of literature will not be 
enough : he must have that philosophic view 
which comes from a deep insight into the 
principles which underlie literary growth. 
No student can fully comprehend an English 
author unless he knows both the relation which 
that author sustains to his own period, and 
also the broader relation which that period 
bears to those which may precede or follow it. 
He who aspires to write upon English Prose 
must be familiar with what literary critics have 
written, from the simple statements of a Ben 
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Jonson to the complex principles of a Matthew 
Arnold, so that he may avail himself of the 
advantage of profiting by others' success, and 
of avoiding others' mistakes. Above all he 
must have the rare attainment of reticence and 
know when he reaches the limits of his almost 
endless task. 

Biased by these prejudgments and many 
others, which we would not suffer to take 
even an airy shape, we opened Prof. Hunt's 
book and began to read. The first excellence 
we noticed was the wise restriction of the 
general plan. Two brief introductory chapters 
sketch the preliminary period from Bede to 
Bacon. Part First is devoted to Representa- 
tive Historical Periods ; Part Second, to Rep- 
resentative Literary Forms ; and Part Third, 
to Representative Prose Writers and their 
Styles. 

In a work of so broad a compass clearness 
in discussion will depend upon the principles 
of classification, and also upon the relative 
gradation from period to period. In his classi- 
fication, the author makes a sufficient recogni- 
tion of the classificatory work of previous 
authorities, and then suggests the following 
method : 

I. — Period of Formation, 1560 — 1660. 
Bacon to Milton. 
II. — Period of Transition, 1660 — 1700. 
Milton to Addison. 

III. — Period of Final Settlement, 1700 — 1760. 
Addison to Johnson. 

IV. — Period of Expansion, 1760 — 1860. 
Johnson to Carlyle. 
Writers like Oliphant would object to this 
classification, and would seek for the forma- 
tive influences upon English Prose in writers 
preceding the Elizabethan era ; they would 
call that era the epoch of greatest expansion. 
Yet we think the plan, taken as a whole, justi- 
fies these principles of classification in the 
relation they sustain to other parts of the work. 

In Part Second the author does not seek for 
a sumtnum genus of literary forms, but bases 
his divisions on the logical principles of pro- 
cess, quality, and object. 

In Part Third the learned author announces 
three distinct principles for the classification 
of prose authors, the Basis of Periods and the 
Basis of Literary forms already adopted, and 



then adds a purely literary division on the 
Basis of Thought and Style. 

Thus has the way been prepared for a me- 
thodical discussion of twelve representative 
English Authors, on a plan similar to those 
of Drake, Masson, Minto and Bain. The au- 
thors treated are Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Ad- 
dison, Swift, Johnson, Burke, Lamb, Macaulay, 
De Quincey, Dickens and Carlyle. The con- 
clusion, like the tufts of the pine-apple, indi- 
cates the tendency in the growth of contem- 
poraneous literature. 

We conceive the leading excellences of the 
work to be the comprehensive plan, which 
enables the author to have a firm hold upon 
the whole discussion; thoroughly assimilated 
material, so that nowhere is the reader repelled 
by the crudities of pedantry; an absence of all 
attempts to parade his learning, and a genuine 
sympathy with his subject. This attempt has 
therefore resulted in the production of a work 
which should speedily find its way into higher 
seminaries and colleges, wherever the need is 
felt of a comprehensive study of representative 
English prose authors. 

T. Whiting Bancroft. 
Brown University. 



The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante 
Alighieri. A new translation by E. H. 
Plumptre, D. D., Dean of Wells. Vol. I. 

London. Wm. Isbister. 

A Study of Dante, by Susan E. Blow. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Son's 

The first volume of Dean Plumptre's long- 
expected translation of Dante, which contains 
the Hell and the Purgatory, together with the 
life, must be upon the whole, I think, a disap- 
pointment. The Dean's well-earned reputa- 
tion as a translator of Sophocles, his learning 
and intelligence, and the specimens of his 
work that had appeared in print, had caused 
a better translation to be looked for than has 
appeared. The chief difficulty, it may well be 
believed, is one that is insurmountable, viz : 
rhyme. He declares in his preface that he 
has aimed to give the nearest analogue to the 
terza rima that the nature of the English lan- 
guage permitted. But the resemblances be- 



